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SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFORM 


An  Address  Delivered  in  Newcastle   (N.  B.)  Methodist 
Church,  November  26th,  1911.  by  Henry  Harvey  Stuaxt, 
Diatrict  Secretary  of  the  Temperance  and 
'^O  0   A    Moral  Reform  Committee. 


Mr.  Stuart  took  as  the  basis  of  hw  I 
discourse  the  parable    of  the  Good 
Samaritan,    the  text     being  fiom 
Luke  X:  37— '*Go  thou  and  do  hke- 

wise.''  .    „     . , ' 

••Go  thou  and  do  hkewise,  said 

JeeuscifNaxarethtothe  young  n^an 

t3  whom  He  spoke  that  wonderful 
.  parable  o:  the  Good  SamariUn. 
■  Those  words  are  his  marchiag  orders 

toHisfoUowCTsnotonlyfortliat  bati 

for  all  time,  ,    *  *w 

I    What  does  that  command  of  tne 
Ibfaster  mean  to  us  who  profess  to 
iaqcept  Him  a«  oar  leader  and  gmde?| 
^  It  means  just  what  it  says— not  a  bit  | 
more-not  a  particle  less.   And  we 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christian  must 
measure  up  to  that  standard,  else  we 
bring  the  name  of  the  Christ  irto 
disrepute  and  hinder^  l  ather  than  help . 

His  cause. 
This  command  of  Jesus  was  not  a 

DBW  one.   An  old  Testament  prophet 

centuries  before  had  declaied  it  man's 

duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself 

had  strengthened  the  deflnitioo  \ 

of    neighbor     by    ordaining  (<»ee 

Leviticus,  Chapter  25)  that  the  poor 

of  the  land-even  though  they  should 

ba  strangers— be  relieved  and  that  no 

Interest  be  charged  then:,  and  that  it 

any  land  outside  of  waUed  ciUes  were 

sold  It  should  be  returned  free  to  the 

original  owners  at  the  Jubilee. 

But  the  same  prophet  had  permitted 

vengeance  upon  an  enemy,  whether 

ompatriot  or  foreign,  and  even  the 


Wthfnlcame  to  repardthe  command 
to  love  one's  Neighbor  as  referring 
only  to  one's  reUUves  and  friends. 
So.  the  striking  part  of  thp  parable 
is    Jesus^  definition    of  the  word 
neighbor.   To  the  Master  a  neighbor 
was  anyone-rich  or  poor,  native  or 
ffireign,  friend    or  enemy,  Jew  or 
Gentile—  who  needed  hie  help. 
1    Snoh  teaching  was  new  to  the  man 
to  whom  Jeeus  spoke,  and.  alasl  after 
the  lapse  of  almost  nineteen  centuries 
it  is  still  new  and  strange  to.  many  of 
us  who  style  oureelvee  Christians- 
to      many    of    us   who  ima^rine 
I  we    know    and     live  up    to  the 
obligations  Imposed  upon  those  who 
bear  that  sacred  name. 

The  man    whom    the  Samaritan 
1  rescued  had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
In  his  own  country,  and  presumably 
by  people  of  hU  own  blood,  he  had 
been  assaulted  and  Abbed  and  left 
helpless  and  hall  dead.  The  priest- 
the  representative    of  the  clerical 
I  orders— also  of  his  own    blood  aud 
faith,  passed  by  him.   He  was  bound 
for  the  temple  to  officiate  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  All-Pither;  and  had 
no  time  to  spend  upon  any  unfortun- 
ate individual  child  of  Aat  Father, 
©ie  Levite— ttie  representative  of  the 
lay  workers  of  the  church— came  and 
looked  upon  the  wounded  man  and 
passed  on.   The  Levite  was  needed 
in  the  temple  for  more  important 
[work  than    that  of  lifting  up  and 
1 8Avmg  one  who,  by  appearances  a 
  (OVER) 


^east,  had  neither  money 

Perhaps  the  d^-K-^  f"^"^!:*  ^J, 
delay  in  such  a  place-fot  rni^^^l 
the  robDer.be  near  P™^^,^^^ 
another  victlm?-kept  the  pnest  and 
the  Levite  from  lingering  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  helpless  one.  But 
whatever  iheir  reasons  for  continuing 
their  journey  it  ^.as  all  the  same  to 
the  wounded  man.  He  ww  doomed  so 
lar  as  they  were  concerned. 

But  along  comes  one  who  is  neither 
Miestnor  Uymen-not  even  a  Jew- 

Tut  one  Kf  a  nation  **^«P^«^^^ 
hated  by  the  pure  blooded  orthoddo 
Jew  becausr,  of  its  mixture  of  race  ««! 
hesesy  of  faith.  The  Samaritan,  how- 
ever, sees  in  tie  wounded  man  not 
the  bigoted  Jew,  not  the  man  of 
superior  caste,  not  the  implacable 
foe,  but  merely  a  human  being-^ 
brother-in    distress.    Regardless  of 
daoger-for  he  knows  not  how  near 
the  man^s  assaiUnte  are  nor  their 
number  nor  stxength-he  dismounts 
at  once,  spares  no  pains  to  revive  the 
stranger,  gives  up  his  besst  to  the 
latur  whUe  he  trudges  a.ong  by  his 
Bide,  take5  him  to  the  nearest  hotel, 
payshispresentbills  and  pledges  his 

^n  credit  until  the  Patient  i«  well 
again.   No  quesUons  a«  asked  as  u» 
^e  stranger's  previous  wcord  or  b.s 
abUiiy  to  repay  the  Wndnew,  auo. 
the  proud  young  Uwyer  wno  ask^ 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"    is  P;>^^^ 
I  to  the  good  Samaritan  and  told,  ^ 
thou  and  do  likewise"  ^1 
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SOCIAL  AMD  MORAL  REFORM 


An  Address  DeUvered  in  Newcastle   (N.  B.)  Methodist 
Church.  November  26th,  1911.  by  Henry  Harvey  Stuart. 
District  Secretary  of  the  Temperance  and 


"4 


Moral  Reform  Cominittee. 


Mr.  Stuart  took  as  the  basis  of  bin 
diecourae  the  parable  <rf  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  text  brfng  fiom 
LukeX:S?— **Qo  thou  and  do  Uke- 

wtoe.*' 

"Go  thou  and  do  hkewise,"  said 
J««I8  of  Nazareth  to  the  young  man 
t3  whom  He  spoke  that  wonderful 
parable  ol  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Those  words  are  hie  marchiag  orders 
to  Hte  foUow«rt  not  only  for  that  but 

for  all  time. 

What  does  that  command  of  the 
Master  mean  to  us  who  profess  to 
accept  Him  as  our  leader  and  guide? 
It  means  just  what  it  saya^not  a  bit 
more-nota  parUde  less.  And  we 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christian  must 
measure  up  to  that  standard,  else  we 
bring  the  name  of  the  Christ  irto 
disrepute  and  hinder  tather  than  help 

His  cause. 

This  command  of  Jeeua  was  not  a 
MW  one.' An  old  Testament  prophet 
^tnries  before  had  declat  ed  it  man's 
duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself 
and  had  strengthened   the  definition 
of     neighbor     by    ordaining  (see 
Leviticus.  Chapter  25)  that  the  poor 
of  the  land-even  though  they  should 
to  strangers— be  rdieved  and  that  no 
interest  be  charged  thenr,  and  that  if 
any  land  outside  of  walled  cities  were 
Bold  It  should  be  returned  free  to  the 
original  owners  at  the  Jubilee. 

But  the  same  prophet  had  permitted 
vengeance  upon  an  enemy,  whether 
ompatriot  or  foreign,  and  even  the 


faithful  came  to  rer-^rd  the  command 
to  love  one's  neighbor  as  referring 
only  to  one's  relatives  and  friends. 
So,  the  striking  part  of  thp  parable 
is  Jesus'  deflnitian  of  the  word 
neighbor.  To  the  Master  a  neighbor 
was  anyone-rich  or  poor,  native  or 
foreign,  friend  or  enemy,  Jew  oi 
Gentile— who  needed  his  help. 

Such  teaching  was  new  to  the  man 
to  whom  Jesus  spoke,  and.  alasl  after 
the  lapse  of  almost  nineteen  centuries 
it  is  still  new  and  strange  to  many  of 
us  who  style  ourselves  Christlans- 
to     many    of    us   who  imapint^ 
,ve    know    and     live   up    to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  those  who 

bear  that  sacred  name. 

The  man  whom  the  Samaritan 
rescued  had  fsUen  upon  evtt  days. 
In  hU  own  country,  and  presumably 
bypeopltsof  bis  own  blood,  he  had 
been  assaulted  and  robbed  and  left 
helpless  and  hall  dead.  Th?  priest- 
the    representative     of  the  clerical 

orders-also  of  his  own    Wood  and  7-":; -  be^st  to 

faith,  passed  by  hhn.  He  was  bound  1  strangei.  gives  up  n 

for  the  temple  to  <Ariate  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  All-Father;  and  had 

DO  time  to  spend  upon  any  unfortun- 
ate individual  child  of  Lhat  Father. 
The  T_evite — ttie  representative  of  the 
lav  workers  of  the  churdfc-came  and 
looked  upon  the  wounded  man  and 
passed  on.  The  Levite  was  needed 
in  the  temple  for   more  important 
work  than    that  of  lifting  up  and 
savmg  one  who,  by   appearances  a 
(OVEK) 


^east,  had  neither  money 
Perhaps  the  danger 
delay  in  such  a  placs^or 
therobDer.be  near  to  pounce  upon 
another  victim?-kept  the  pnest  and 
the  I-evite    from  lingering  m  the 
vicinity    of  the  helpless   one.  But 
whatever  their  reasons  for  continuing 
their  journey  it  was  all  the  same  to 
thewomidedman.  He  was  doomed  so 
lar  M  they  were  eoocerned. 

Bat  along  comes  one  who  is  neither 
ptiestnorlaymen-uot  even  J«^^-- 
but  one  of  a   nation  despised  jox 
hated  by  the  puie  blooded  orthoddo 
Jew  because,  of  iU  mixtore  of  »«» 
hesesy  of  faith.  The  SMiaritM.  how- 
ever, seee  to  tie  wounded  man  not 
the  bigoted  Jew,  not  the  n>an  of 
superior  caste,  not   the  i=r.placable 
foe,   but  merely  a  human  bemg-^ 
brother-in    distress.    R««Mdle«  Of 
dangev-for  he  knows  not  how  near 
the  man's  assallante  are  nor  the.r 
number  nor  sttength-he  dismounts 
atonce.  spares  bo  pains  to  revive  the 

Ktter  while  he  trudges  a.ong  by  his 

side,  take,  him  to  the  nearest  hotel, 

pays  his  present  biUs  and  pl«l«ea  his 

own  credit  untfl  the  patient  is  well 

aeain.  No  qosettons  are  asked  as  to 

toe  stranger's  previous  record  or  his 

ability  to  repay  the  kindness.  An 

the  proud  young  lawyer  wno 

"Who  is  my  neighbor!"   »  P"°*| 
1  to  the  good  Samaritan  and  toM.  J 

thou  and  do  likewise"  m 


What  the  Master  FoXd  to  the  Jewish 
lawyer  iff  oertainlyoieaiit  for  ns  and 
for  all  men.  Letns,  thwefoie^  Mignhre 
what  the  sfMtof  the  parable  enjoins 
upon  Christians  who  )i in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world  under  the  pre- 
sent forms  of  society  nnd  the  present 
economic  conditions,  A  coirect 
answer  to  this  qoestionis  cf  vital 
importance  to  all  connected  with  what 
is  called  Social  and  M  jral  Reform. 

Never  were  there  more  prostrate, 
bleeding,  helpless  victims  on  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  than 
there  are  now,  and  never  has  the 
injunction  of  the  Master  td  imitate 
he  Good  Samaritan  been  more  im- 
perative than  it  is  at  the  present 
ay. 

The  young  man  starting  out  for 
himself  early  falls  in  with  those  who 
worm  their  way  into  his  confidence 
until,  through  the  tAt'H  suggestion  of 
their,  fllthy  conversation,  pictures, 
books  or  plays,  their  disregard  of  the 
reverence  due  to  parents,  elders,  the 


whose  one-time  independency  has  by' 
these  varimis  comUnatiOTB  of  capital 
be»  xednoed  to  a  mete  shadow,  have 

to  pay  tribute.   Buying  and  selling 

has  to  be  done  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Trusts,  and  many  are  beginning  to 
ask  whether  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  not  fallen  among  thieves: 

11x6  working  man,  who  has  nothing 
to  sell  tmt  his  labor  power,  finds  that 
he  may  work  only  upon  the  terms 

offered  by  the  landlord  or  the  owner 
of  the  machine,  with  the  result  .that 
this  labor  power  is  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market  just  like  any  other 
commodity.  And  the  more  ma- 
chinery there  is  the  less  demand 
there  is  fur  hmaoAn  labor,  aad»  there- 
fore, the  iefas  price  is  paid  for 
it— the  less  grows  the  proportion 
the  laborer  receives  of  what  value  he 
creates,  the  more  the  owneis  jf  the 
Ickud  and  machine  appropriate  to 
themselves,  and  the  faster  poverty, 
misery  and  econ<miic  ana  political 
unrest  increase  in  the  land.  This 


wottld  be  involved  in  marriagei  ThMi 
agun,  as  the  married  man's  wages 

become  less  and  less  proporcionate  to 
hi?4  needs,  first  his  boys  and  finally 
his  daughters  and,  ia  many  cases,  his 
wife,  have  to  go  into  the  labor  market 
to  htlp  supply  the  family's  food  and 
pay  the  rent.  tDiese  -women  and 
cnildren  work  more  cheaply  than  men 
and,  in  the  end,  cut  down  men's 
wages  in  many  lines  of  industry  and 
in  many  oth^^r  linet  displace  men 
altogether.  This  decreases  the  ability 
of  men  to  euppcrt  families  and  renders 
it  necessary  f6r  the  mmrni  to  keep,  on 
working  on^side  of  their  homes.  And, 
doe  no  doabt  to  sncb  conditions 
many  men  drift  into  immoral 
channels.  The  wretchedly  poor  pay 
of  thousands  of  women  whc  try  to 
earn  a  living  respectably  bat  find 
that  virtue  is  the  only  reward  of  ^ncn 
a  cDurse  and  whose  natnral  desire  is 
to  better  their  circa aistances,  renders 
them  peculiarly  susceptitile  to  the 
lure  of  the  seducer  and  kidnapper. 


educated  and  those  necessarily  and  .  unrest  will  continue  to  grow  until  the  \     Why   do   girlM  flock  to  factories 


properly  holaing  positions  of  trust 

and  authority,  and  the  dealing  out  of 

alcohol  and  other   stimulating  and 

naroodc  persons  bo  common  in  onr 

land,  he  goes  down   to  destruction 

more  horrible  and  more  irr»'vocable 

than  that  narrowly  escaped  by  the 

traveller  in  the  parable.   He  is  robbed 

of  his  purity,  his  character  is  blasted, 

his  body  ruined— he  has  fallen  among ,      "  ^ 
. ,       '  several  '•auses. 

thieves* 

All  have  to  eat  Once  the  average 
.fare,  however  coarse,  was  pure.  The 
poorest  and  humblest  had  a  sufifici- 
enoy  of  substantial  and  nourishing 
food.  But  what  do  reports,  even  ef 
government  analyse*-*,  now  tell  us? 
Oontanually  of  the  discovery  of  new 
adulterations  m  food,  until  no  one  can 
feel  sure  that  any  f&ctory-made  pro- 
duct—at lease  if  it  be  anyway  cheap 
— is  fit  to  eat.  The  millions  of  poor 
who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
cannot  pick  and  choose  but  have  to 
take  whatever  is  offered  ihem  or 
starve,  fire  decimated  by  disease 
directly  traceable  to  adulterated  food. 
Many  of  them  have  fallen  among 
thieves. 

So  clothing  :>f  all  kinds  except  the 
V3r>  best  grades,  is,  as  often  as  not, 
adi^terated  ^with  nhmp  niaterials  of 
small  value,  to  the  great  disadvantage 

f  the  retail  purchaser.   Where  is  it 
ossible   to   purchase   rubbei-s,  for 
stance,  that  will  wear  as  long  and 
woll  as  they  should? 
e  world's  industry  is  now  largely 
idled  by  '*Tru8t8,"  to  whom  the 


wrrker  obtains  full  justice  or  is  again 
reduced  to  the  old-fashioned  slavery. 

A  terrible  blot  on  our  civilization  is 
the  White  Slave  traffic.  It. is  r  ot  at 
all  a  new  condition — this  traffic  in 
women  for  immoral  puipoeea— for  it 
has  beer  going  on  since  Ijie  beginning 
of  history,  but  it  should  have  no 
pla'^e  among  Christian  people.   It  h^ 


The  natural  depravity  oF  man  and 

woman  aoctunts  for  only  a  small  part 

of  the  social  evil.    Only  a  few  men 

and  a  much  less  proportion  of  womea 
descend  to  suc^i  depths  of  their  own 

free  will  unimpelled  by  love  of  gain 

or  by  phy^^ical  or  economic  necessity. 

Man  is  naturally  chivalrous  t<i  wonier 

and  the  great  oiajorit^  of  women  are 

naturally  pure. 

The  profit  there  its  in  the  White  Slave 
tiafficleads  soma  to  make  if  business 
of  kidnapi^ng  and  belvaying  any 

defenceless  girl  that  Tails 
hands.   The  penalty  for  sucli  a  crime 
should  be  the  severest  known  to  the 
law,  not,  as  is  too  often  tne  case,  & 
short  term  of  Imprisonment. 

The  chief  cause  of  sexual  immorality 
is  due  to  our  economic  system.  Since 
the  introdaction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  on  a  large  scale  employ- 
ments has  be^Dme  less  oettam  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  men's  wages  has 
sensibly  decreased,  Th'3  has  lad 
many  young  men  to  continue  single 
life  in  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
rather  than  face  the  sacrifices  of 


rather  than  take  employmenc  a-^ 
domestics  in  safe  and  shelcered 
homeel.  Becanse  ct  the 'Social  in- 
feriority diey  are  too  often  made  to 
feel  there.  If  girls  were  used  as 
equals  and  made  to  feel  at  home  the 
servant  problem  would  not  be  such  a 
diflBcult  one.  br^t  as  long  as  servants 
are  used  as  they  generally  are^  so  long 
will  girls  prefer  the  harder  and  more 
daogeroas  but  more  congenial  life*  of 
the  crowded  factory  in  8pit>e  of  the 
snare:^  and  pitfalls  of  andiaperoned 
city  life. 

Outside  of  a  revival  of  faith,  al- 
vays  necessary  befote  any  reform  or 
revolution  is  compietCi  the  remedy 
for  immorality  is  economic,  9ive 
evec/  rcan  the  full  value  of  his  work 
and  his  female  relatives  ^ill  not,  un- 
less they  wish  to  do  so,  have  to  \o€k 
for  nork  outside  their  own  homes. 

Our   ecoQoaiic    sy&tem    and  the 

-  •  1  religious  ideas  we  have  founded  upon 
intc»  their  J  ^^^^^^^    ^^j^  ^^.^^.^ 

brotberhcud  and  oo-q)eration  dimly 
foreshadowded  by  the  earlie**  prophets 
and  fully  tau^t  by  Jesus  and  H's 
disciples  can  save  the  world.  The 
individualist  theory  of  everyone  for 
himself  has  failed  and  can  never 
sacoeed.  All  for  each  and  each  for 
all  is  the  better  way.  Not  ttntil  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  dominates  society  will 
tne  objects  of  poci\l  and  moral  reform 
I  e  achieved  —poverty  abolished,  criiiie 
and  suffering  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God  established 
upon  the  earth. 


« 


